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Virginihui  /virrisquc  canto.  hop. 

1  sing  to  pure  virgins  and  unspotted  youths,  davidson. 

I  SHALL  dedicate  this  numl)er  entirely  to  our  corres¬ 
pondents,  with  this  view,  that  the  Ixrtter  we  undci*stand  each 
other,  and  the  moi-e  intimacy  that  subsists  between  us,  the 
gi-eater  advantage  to  the  public  will  result  from  our  ixiblica- 
tions. 

One  object  presents  itself  to  all  writers,  a  desire  to  please 
themselves,  and  in  this  they  are  generally  successful ;  but  as¬ 
suredly,  another  should  be  viewed  with  deep  consideration ; 
we  write  not  for  our  own  amusement  only,  but  for  the  public  ; 
and  everv'  writer  in  every  essay  which  he  presents  to  the  world, 
ought  to  be  careful  lest  he  thereby  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the 
mind  of  his  reader,  and  should  that  l)e  the  case,  he  has  injured 
those  whom  his  pixxluction  was  designetl  to  benefit. 

The  *  Aye*  will  receive  communications  on  morals,  man¬ 
ners,  amusements,  agricultuiv,  manufacturos,  and  science 
through  all  its  various  branches,  and  will  only  lx*  shut  to  |X}Iiti- 
caland  religious  discussions  :  But  it  will  not  draw  caricatures ; 
the  pictures  that  may  be  exhibited,  must  lx  di-awn  from  na¬ 
ture,  for  nothing  monstrous,  or  unnatural  should  ever  be  gi-afT- 
cd  on  the  stem  of  humanity  :  'Fhe  language  must  be  chaste, 
the  moral  evident,  the  faults  exhibited  apparent,  and  when 
satire  is  used,  it  must  be  couched  in  decent  language — Per¬ 
haps  at  this  time  1  would  not  have  engaged  the  attention  of  my 

El^eadcrs  on  this  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  the  letter  of  a- 
I  tia  to  Mr.  Eye-Lash,  published  in  our  last,  which  s^t^ours 
I  not  of  the  delicacy  of  a  female,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  us  from  Ixing  plagued  with  such  stufl'  for  the  future. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  write  with  spirit,  Horatia  does  that; 
nor  is  ft  cnou{;h  by  sarcastic  remarks  to  “  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings,”  she  does  that  also~thc  ima^  must  be  held 
Ijcfoi-e  the  mint)r  of  truth,  and  if  there  appear  a  single  distort¬ 
ed  feature,  let  it  be  amended. 

Horatia’s  picture  of  man  begins  thus  “  Wc  see  a  rough- 
looking  creature,  two  yaixls  high,  walking  on  a  pair  of  huge 
feet  that  would  crtish  a  cow  to  death— a  little  above  them  are- 
two,  protuberances,  vulgarly  called  anklrh^  as  large  as  pippins, 
—over  these  a  puny  f«//^perhaps  bandy  and  distorted,  or  de¬ 
corated  with  a  pair  of  knees  that  thump  each  other  for  the  pre¬ 
cedency  as  they  w  alk  along.” 

This  description  is  as  far  removed  from  the  taste  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  female,  as  it  is  fmm  liberality  of  sentiment  in  men  ;  our 
essays  should  at  least  be  written  after  the  ntodel  given  us 
by  the  immortal  Addison  in  his  S/uctator.  What  would  he 
have  said  of  such  a  phrase  as  “  feel  lltat  would  crush  a  cow 
to  death  ?”  how  would  his  sensible  mind  have  risen  indignant 
against  any  essayist  who  would  have  blamed  a  man  on  account 
of  the  foiTnationof  any  part  of  his  body  ?  'I  hose  things  which 
we  can  help»  and  do  not,  if  tending  to  vice,  or  ill-breeding,  ren¬ 
der  us  in  that  sense  criminal ;  but  those  things  which  are  out 
of  our  power  to  remedy  make  the  person  criminal  who  blames 
us  on  their  account— -of  this  class  are  all  natural  defects  ;  of 
the  other,  all  acquired  habits,  contraiy  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  true  propriety  of  coiuluct ;  therefore  Horatia’s  caricature 
of  man  is  condemned  in  toto.  In  describing  manners,  she  is 
tnore  correct,  but  who  sat  when  she  drew  ?  Man  in  general ! 
lly  no  means — She  painted  from  the  worthless  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  with  whom,  we  would  fondly  trust,  she  is  but  little 
acquainted.  We  know  that  many  of  our  young  men,  and  sor¬ 
ry  are  we  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  spend  their  precious  time 
as  she  says,  but  still  a  gre-at,  a  respectable  numlx;r  apply 
themselves  to  useful  industry’ ;  and  not  a  few,  in  the  ac(|uisition 
of  learning,  sit  over  the  mid-night  lamp.  I'he  poetical  extiacl 
is  as  illiberal  as  her  production,  and  as  destitute  of  truth.  Who 
in  his  senses  can  subscribe  these  lines  ? 

“  Stupid  fancies,  hearts  ungrateful. 

Nature  fonn*d  thena  trtily  hateful  V* 

By  not  understanding  what  we  read,  or  what  we  write,  we  wil 
ever  subject  ourselves  to  castigation — Horatia  ought  to  hart 
known— ks  this  line,  stands  for  God,  who  never  forim^ 
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any  thing  hateful— but  1  will  no  farther  follow  our  fair  letter- 
writer,  but  ti-usting  that  her  future  pitxiuction  will  give 
her  more  credit,  and  us  more  pleasui*e,  dismiss  that  subject. 

To  our  prose  writers  we  are  highly  indebted,  their  essays 
argue  minds  bent  on  the  improvement  of  society,  among 
these  we  read  with  pleasure  “  Autumnal  RrJirctioTu*'  in  our 
last ;  and  trust  that  the  writer  will  use  his  talent  before  the 
autumn  of  old  age  nip  his  flowers. 

Our  poetical  department  is  much  indebted  for  its  l)eauty  to 
The  Stranger,  Glormok,  and  the  connect  morality  of  E.— 
Beauty  of  figure  in  poetry  is  wished  for,  correct  epithets  and 
delicacy  of  expression,  but  sound  sense  and  sterling  morality 
are  indispensible  requisites— In  one  word,  the  Editor  wishes 
the  ‘  Eye*  to  be  a  pi'oof  of  the  good  sense  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  live  when  we  are  covered  in  silence  with  the  clods  of  the 
valley.  obadiah  optic. 


SELECTED. 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  A  NIGHT. 


IT  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Earl  of  Anglesfoid  ai  rived  at  Fladong's  hotel :  He  was  at¬ 
tended  only  by  his  valet  Du  Frang,  and  one  groom  ;'for  his 
►  hasty  journey  to  town  was  a  matter  of  business,  not  pleasure. 
“  A  quelle  heure  yill  mi  Ix)r,  please  to  dine  ?"  asked  the  ob¬ 
sequious  Dj  IVang.  “  1  know  not — I  shall  eat  none — gel 
what  you  will,”  was  the  Earl’s  answer,  as  he  paced  the  room 
in  perturljation.  “  Mi  Ix)r  vill  be  famished.  No  breakfast ! 
no  sandwiche  I  no  dinner.*  mi  l^r  will  die  Scarcely  able  to 
refrain  from  laughing  at  this  piteous  remonstrance,  the  Farl 
replied,  “  Well,  Du  Frang,  let  them  bring  me  some  warm 
w  ine  ;  and  en(iuii*e  if  my  steward  has  been  here.”  Du  Frang 
w  itlulrcw.  The  steward  had  not  been  ;  and  Anglesfoj-d,  when 
he  had  taken  his  wine,  set  out  on  foot  for  his  house,  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  his  mind  not  allowing  him  to  wait  till  a  messenger 
could  be  dispatched  to  him.  The  Earl  had  but  recently  ob¬ 
tained  his  title  from  a  childless  uncle,  by  whose  sudden  death 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzmurry  bccanie  a  peer,  and  inheritor  of  a 
splendid  fortune.  He  was  about  six-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
liandsome,  engaging,  and  dissiixilcd.  One  of  his  earliest  at¬ 
tachments  had  terminated  in  a  way  productive  of  uneasiness 
to  himself,  and  ruin  to  a  lovely  w'oman,  whose  subsecpient  in- 
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tiUclity  to  her  «cducer  was  the  only  apparent  palliation  of  his 
fault.  Rosa  Willington  had  engaged  his  aflections  ;  and, 
’hough  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  preveiiud  his  inurrv- 
ing  her,  her  misconduct  deeply  wounded  his  feelings  ;  yet  he 
determinetl  to  protect  her  child  from  the  ntisfortunes  and 
errors  of  its  mother.  Ellinoi'e  was  placed  at  school,  and  a 
liberal  education  bestowed  on  her.  On  her  rcmo\al,  she  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bvngley,  his  lordship’s  steward, 
who  was  appointed  to  act  as  guardian  till  some  plan  w'as  fix¬ 
ed  for  her  more  advantageous  establishment ;  but  while  his 
lordship’s  mind  was  occupied  by  this  impoitant  decision,  a 
letter  from  his  steward  gave  him  the  distressing  infonitution 
that  further  trouble  would  be  unnecessaiw,  as  Miss  Fitzmur- 
ry  had  withdrawn  herself  from  his  protection,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  a  young  profligate  adventurer,  w  ith  whom  she  had 
formed  a  clandestine  ac(|uaintunce.  Stung  to  the  heart  by 
her  unworthiness,  yet  determined  to  investigate  the  aflair 
thoroughly,  Anglesford  hastened  to  London,  where  he  had 
hut  a  short  time  back  hoped  to  embrace  a  child  w  horn  he  had 
never  seen  since  her  infancy,  but  who  had  never  been  absent 
from  his  heart. 

Anglesford  found  Mr.  Bvngley  at  home.  “  Well  sir,  have 
you  found  my  daughter  ?”  was  his  first  inten-ogation.  “  My 
f.ord,  1  am  extrmubj  sorry  to  say  1  have  not.  Here  is  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  in  which  she  is  oflerod  the  foi-givencss  of  her 
friends,  if  she  will  return.  A  week  ha'i  elapsed,  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  concern,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it.”  An¬ 
glesford  sighed,  and  dropped  the  subject  ;  he  staid  looking 
over  some  accounts  till  near  ten  o’clock,  when  he  thought  it 
time  to  Tetuni  to  his  hotel.  Passing  the  op<.*ra  house,  he  saw 
'  the  doors  opening  for  a  masquerade.  I  shall  sleep  none  to 
night,  thought  he  ;  I  may  as  well  divert  myself  here.  He 
went  home,  took  some  soup,  for  he  felt  faint  and  exhausted, 
Du  I'rang  put  some  powder  in  his  hair,  aiul  again  he  sallied 
forth.  'I'he  room  was  full,  the  company  gay  ;  but  he  partook 
not  of  their  mirth.  As  he  was  strolling  along  listlessly  about 
two  o’clock,  a  tall  elegant  girl,  in  a  pale  blue  domino,  ap¬ 
proached  him.  His  lonlship  had  taken  a  few  glasses  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  was  in  rather  i)etter  spirits,  'riie  lady  placed 
her  hand  on  his  sleeve ;  her  glove  was  drawn  off,  and  her 
hand  was  the  most  beautiful  he  remembered  to  have  seen. 
“  Suppose  we  retire,”  said  she  ;  this  place  fatigues  me.  1 
do  not  wish  to  abridge  your  amusement ;  but  if  yoti  arc  not 
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veiy  much  fascinated,  I  wish  you  would  uccompany  me  home.” 
Her  voice  was  melodious,  and  she  spoke  with  the  accent  of 
a  well-bixd  woman.  Auglesfoitl  pivsscd  her  hand  gent¬ 
ly,  and  led  her  to  the  door.  “  I  l)elieve  the  number  of  the 
coach  is  two  hundivd  and  twcnty-thitre,’*  said  she.  Anjles- 
foixl  left  her  a  moment,  and  went  to  seek  it.  His  search  was 
successful ;  and,  determined  to  pui'sue  the  adventure,  he  hand¬ 
ed  her  in.  Am  I  to  drive  wheix*  the  gentleman  ordered  ?’* 
asked  the  coachman.  “  Certainly,”  was  her  answer ;  and  she 
thix-w  herself  liack  in  the  couch.  Anglesford  now  began  to 
think  he  had  done  wrong.  'I'lie  lady  had  pio!)ubly  mistaken 
his  |x;rson  ;  and  as  he  had  only  addressetl  Iter  in  a  low  voice, 
she  might  have  continued  in  her  enx)r.  At  all  events,  he  ix*- 
solved  to  see  where  the  coach  wouhl  stop  beliire  he  undeceiv¬ 
ed  her.  Complaining  of  the  heat,  she  threw  ofl’  her  mask  ; 
and,  by  the  accidental  light  of  the  lamps  they  passed,  he  |>er- 
ceived  site  was  young  and  beautiful.  ^Vhi!e  Aiiglesford  M  as 
lost  in  conjecture,  the  couch  stop|>cd  at  the  d<H>r  of  a  house, 
the  appearance  and  situation  of  which  completely  satisfied  his 
lordship’s  scruples  ;  and  he  immediately  broke  his  long-con¬ 
strained  silence  by  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  omii  stupidity.  Rous-' 
cd  by  his  sudden  exclamation,  the  young  lady  raised  her 
head,  an<l  demanded  wheix  he  had  brought  her.  Where 
the  coachman  wasoixlercd,  my  dear  girl,”  replied  .'Xngk-sfoixl. 
She  shrieked — “  Ah,  mercy  '. — .\  strange  voice  ! — This  oild 
looking  house  !— 4)h,  what  have  1  done  ! — ror  pity’s  sake, 
sir,  take  me  home.” — Anglesfoixl  tivated  this  as  a  trick,  and 
begged  her  to  alight.  She  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
“  What  will  Ixrcome  of  me  I — Who  will  protect  me  ! — Oh, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Biirlow  why  did  you  let  me  go  to  a  masquer¬ 
ade.”  Anglcsford  endeavoured  to  pacify  her.  He  assured 
her,  that  if  she  was  ivally  a  virtuous  woman,  he  would  n»)i 
insult  her,  but  would  take  her  wherever  she  pleased.  “  Oh 
then,  coachman,  pray  drive  to  Mrs.  Barlow’s  in  Berner’s 
street.”  The  man  mutteixrd,  “The  gentleman  ordered  me 
to  drive  here  when  he  got  out  at  the  opem  house,  and  this  is 
as  good  a  home  as  that.”  “  Oh,  pi-ay  take  me  there  ;  pray 
take  me  there  was  all  she  could  say.  Anglesford  insisted 
on  the  coachman  diiving  there,  though 'much  astonished  at 
the  whole  affair. 

The  agiation  of  tlic  lady  was  too  excessive  to  admit  of 
conversation,  or  Anglesibrd  would  have  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  1  he  therefore  contented  himself  viith  retjuesting  per- 
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mission  lo  call  on  the  foUowinpj  day,  that  they  might  pmper- 
ly  investigate  a  Uansattion  which  had  occasioned  so  miieh 
alarn\  lo  the  young  lady,  and  astonishment  to  himself.  This 
was  a<'cordingly  granted ;  and  as  the  fanjily  were  ix-tiix'd  for 
the  night,  he  withdrew  inmiediately  at  the  la<ly’s  desire,  not 
without  ruminating  upon  the  coachman’s  w  oixls,  “  This  house 
is  as  good  as  that.”  Being  c|uestioned  by  .Anglesford,  the  nu  n 
declared  that  it  was  kept  by  a  woman  of  bad  ixpule  ;  and 
Anglesford  thought  it  might  lx;  in  his  |)ower  lo  sa\ e  an  inno* 
rent  girl  from  ruin.  Again  he  imagined  her  behaviour  wa« 
hut  a  piece  of  refined  artifice  lo  delude  him,  and  thus  bewil- 
deml  in  conjectui'e,  he  bent  his  course  to  the  hotel.  It  was 
four  o’clock  in  the  mornir.g,  the  lamps  gave  but  a  feeble  ligl.t, 
and  his  loixlship,  on  alighting,  was  near  falling  over  a  man 
w  ho  was  stretched  along  the  steps.  Imagining  him  to  be 
intoxicated,  he  gave  him  a  hasty  push,  w  hen  a  gixjan  of  pain 
«lrew'  his  attention.  The  door  of  the  hotel  was  soon  oiK-ned,  i 
and  the  servant  in  waiting  brought  forth  a  light,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  discovered  that  the  man  was  bleeding  to 
death.  A  pistol  lay  near  him,  which  led  them  to  conjet  ture 
that  he  had  himself  j)erpetrated  the  honid  act.  By  the  Eail’s 
order,  he  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  a  surgeon  sti.i 
I'or,  by  whose  assistance  the  young  man  was  soon  restored  lo 
sense  and  motion. — He  gazed  anxiously  around.  “Where 
am  I  ?  Oh  why  did  you  call  me  back  to  wretchedness 
Anglesford  was  affected  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
besjH>ke  inoro  than  common  distress.  'I'liey  offered  him 
some  coixlial  ;  he  w  aved  his  haml ;  “  Oh,  if  you  have  mercy 
shew’  it  to  my  mother  I  1  de^i^-rve  none  ;  even  now  she  per¬ 
ishes  for  want.  Oh  lake  her  a  morsel  of  bread.  Oh,  save 
my  mother.”  Anglesfoixl  assured  him  she  should  be  red’ev- 
ed  ;  ui)on  which  he  t»X)k  y>me  refrxrshmenl,  for  he  seemed 
really  famishing.  His  dress,  though  shabby  and  disoixlered, 
was  fashionably  made,  and  liis  pe-i-sem  genteel.  In  re'ply  to  i 
Anglesford’s  ciKjuiries,  he  informed  him,  that  his  mother  was  i 
a  widow  in  extreme  distress  ;  distix;ss  which  lie  acknow  ledg-  ; 
ed  to  have  bixnight  on  lier  by  his  own  extravagance.  His  ; 
name,  he  said,  was  Annesley.  \V'hen  his  loixlship  had  ilis-  : 
patched  Du  Frang  to  her  with  the  necessaiy  relief,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  the  following  account  of  himself. 

**  My  father  wasu  lieutenant  in  the  army  ;  he  fell  in  bittlc ; 
and  the  pension  allowed  by  government  to  an  officer’s  widow 
was  all  she  had  to  supiKirt  herself  and  two  children,  of  w  hom  i 
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I  was  ihc  eldest.  Iking  the  exact  resemblance  of  my  father, 
I  was  beloved  and  indulged  to  the  extent  of  maternal  affection. 
I'atal  indulgence  !  since  it  has  caused  our  min.  A  second 
attachment,  or,  pt  rhaps,  the  hope  of  providing  better  for  her 
childmn,  induced  my  mother  to  man-y  again  ;  hut  unhappily, 
her  cxjKJCtations  were  not  fulfilled.  Her  second  husbiind 
died  insolvent  ;  her  pension  was  forfeited,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  subsistence.  My  mother  endeavouivd  to  establish 
a  little  school ;  my  sister  worked  at  her  r.eedle  ;  and  1  was 
supported  in  idle  dissipation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  many 
sublerftiges  were  retjuisile  to  suppoit  such  a  life  ;  and  my 
sotil  revolted  at  them  ;  but  the  pride  which  was  in  some  re¬ 
spect  laudable,  was  in  many  others  injurious  to  us.  since  it  with¬ 
held  me  from  making  proper  exertions  for  our  support.  My 
sister  had  been  educated  at  school  ;  she  had  a  friend  whose 
Ixauty  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart.  Miss  hitz- 
luuny” — “rilzniurn- !”  exclainied  Anglesford ;  but  checking 
himself,  in  the  hope  of  learning  his  daughtei’s  fate,  he  added 
carelessly,  “  I  once  had  a  fnend  of  that  nanic  he  is  now  Earl 
of  Anglesfortl  ”  “  She  is  his  daughter,”  said  Annesley,  sighing 
“amiable  as  lovely.”  He  seemed  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
coiivei’sation,  that  Anglesford,  in  compassion,  restrained  l:is 
own  curiosity,  and  after  two  hours  repose,  from  which  he  de¬ 
rived  considerable  advantage,  he  resumed  his  narrative. 

( to  hr  continued J 
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THE  UNHAPPY  CHOICE. 

— “  POUH  (pioi  soupirer  \ous  ?”  “  NV  hy  do  you  sign  r” 
said  the  lovely  Annette,  as  she  was  knitting  her  garter— 
‘•Pourquoi  soupirer  vous :” — mitcrated  slu,  finding  Maria 
still  silent  to  her  iiuiuiries — But  casting  up  her  soft  blue  eyes 
(which  till  then  had  remained  fixed  on  her  work)  she  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  teal’s  flowing  from  those  of  her  sisUr — it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  Annette — she  loved  her  Maria 
sincerely — she  beheld  her  the  picture  of  w  oe — she  would  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  haitlest  heart — Annette’s  was  foi-med 
of  the  softest  mould— she  arose  instantly,  and  throwing  her 
arms  alxiut  her  neck,  exclaimed,  “  Believe  me  my  sister,  I 
sincerely  sympathise  w  ith  you  in  your  misfortune — my  soul 
bleeds  for  your  tUstressis — but  weep  not,  1  conjuro  thee — you 
may  yet  be  happy.”  But,  “  ah  !  no  I”  was  all  she  could  utter— 
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their  tears  flowed  in  one  slreani — Tlic  youth  whom  Matia 
loved  was  possessed  of  every  accomplishment— nature  had 
been  lavish  in  her  bounties — she  formetl  him  a  perfect  model 
of  perfection — she  was  sensible  of  his  attraction — and  her 
heait  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  nature. — The  bixjther  of  Ma¬ 
ria  dis;ipp»X)ved  of  her  choice — her  afleclion  for  him  was  ardent 
and  sincere — she  loved  her  Fxlwin — but  to  cease  lovinj^  her 
Henry  was  too  much  fora  mind  |x>ssessed  of  sensibility.  As 
he  never  committed  an  action  unv  orthy  of  that  love  which  he 
prized  above  his  life — a  puivr  flame  never  existed  in  any  breast 
—but  to  oblige  her  brother,  she  gave  him  up— she  resolved  to 
forget  him — ilut  alas  !  his  virtues  were  too  deeply  engraven 
on  her  heart— she  was  then  indulging  herself  with  his  dear  rc- 
meml)erancc,  which  occasioned  Annette’s  interrogation — The 
result  is — that  Henry  and  Maria  are  lx)th  miserable. 

TR1FLK5  BALANCED. 

A  MISERABLE  poet  having  asked  a  friend  to|)erusc  one  of 
his  compositions,  was  told  that  in  the  third  line  tliero  was  a 
syllable  too  much  ;  ‘  Aye,  like  enough,  said  he,  however  read 
on,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  Gnd  aitother  line  that  has  a 
syllable  too  little^  and  one  xeiU  balance  the  othci'^  you 

A  THEATRICAL  APOLOGY. 

One  of  the  principal  actrosscsof  the  opera  at  Paris  being 
suddenly  taken  ill  the  fii’st  night  of  a  new  piece,  the  managers 
chose  another  |>erson,  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  Ik*  a 
favourite,  to  perform  the  character.  She  cheerfully  under¬ 
took  the  task,  sung  to  the  utmost  of  her  abilities,  and  was 
hissed.  Without  being  in  the  least  disconcertuil,  she  stepped 
fonvaixl,  and  regarding  the  pit  very  attentively,  with  a  serious 
and  melancholy  countenance,  addressed  the  audience  in  the 
following  wortls  :  “  Clentlcmen,  1  cannot  conceive  what  you 
would  have  ;  do  you  imagine,  that  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  my  mlary^  1  can  give  you  a  voice  w'orth  jixe  hundred  ?” 
This  happy  presence  of  mind  tirnied  the  tide  of  public  ap¬ 
plause  in  her  favour,  and  she  finished  the  part  with  ever)-  token 
of  approbation. 

PRIME  COST. 

A  LINEN  draper  advertising  to  sell  his  stock  under  prime 
coet^  a  neighbour. of  his  observed  that  it  W’as  impossible,  for  he 
never  paid  a  cent  for  it  himself 
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1VERE  I  .1  BIRD. 

\VKRE  I  a  bij-d  wiUi  plumage  gay, 

Then  thi-o’  the  lucid  air  I’d  fly— 

Alight  upon  some  waving  spray, 

And  catch  my  love’s  admiring  eye ; 

Then  would  I  pixivc 
A  bii*d  can  love. 

And  charm  his  mate  in  veixlant  grove. 

'I'o  her  I’d  sing  my  sweetest  lay, 

And  cheerful  in  the  sunny  beam 
Td  s)>ort,  till  the  expiring  day 

Should  gild  the  trees  with  twilight’s  gleam  ; 
Nor  would  essay 
'I'o  fly  away, 

But  whistle  whilst  my  love  would  stay. 

Nor  with  the  feather’d  throng,  away 
At  eve  to  forest  dark  retire, 

But  more  delighted*  would  I  stay,  ^ 
With  her  and  sweep  th’  xrial  lyre, 

\V  ith  music  sweet, 

The  night-shades  meet. 

And  cheerfully  my  love  I’d  greet. 

And  should  she  listless  i>ensive  stray, 

Or  on  the  streamlet’s  margin  sigh, 

I’d  thither  quickly  wing  my  way. 

And  warble  in  the  thicket  nigh  ; 

•With  mellow  strains 
The  pleasing  pains 
Of  love  I’d  sing  to  list’ning  plains. 

And  should  she  thus,  tiH  evening  grey 
O’ershade  the  sylvan  scene  around, 

Still  linger  in  the  lonely  way, 

'I’here  still  attentive  I’d  be  found, 

And  waihling  still, 

'fhe  purling  rill 

Should  hear  the  love-inspiring  trill. 
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All  I  let  the  sage  fair  beauty’s  pow’r  despise, 

Mock  the  neat  form,  sweet  lip,  and  melting  eye  ; 
Let  the  cold-hcaited  and  the  old  advise 

Their  thoughtless  youth  love’s  dcathful  snares  to  (ly. 

If  this  be  love,  this  heartfelt  ecstasy. 

Who  would  the  sweet  luxurious  pang  forego  ? 

If  this  lie  slav’iy,  happiest  slave  am  I, 

If  it  be  woe,  what  enviable  woe. 
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LOVE  IJV  ns  LAST  STAGE. 
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Or  should  she  to  the  pale  moon’s  ray. 

Sad  sighing,  bix^athe  a  soft  complaint, 

I,  list’ning  still,  would  then  essay 

To  charm  her  with  a  strain  more  feint ; 

A  tender  tale 
The  evening  gale 

Should  undulate  thro’  grove  and  vale. 

When  dews  descending  I’d  obey 
The  dictates  of  a  heart  sincere. 

And  o’er  her  head  I’d  flutt’ring  play, 

To  fen  away  each  evening  tear; 

With  tender  cai-c, 

I’d  guard  the  fair. 

Nor  should  a  dew  -drop  wet  her  hair. 

Should  sorrow  o’er  her  mind  bear  sway, 

My  cheering  notes  I’d  sweetly  sing. 

To  soothe  her  mind,  her  griefs  allay— 

Her  tears  I’d  catch  upon  my  wing ; 

Nor  would  I  rest, 

But  on  her  breast. 

And  be  her  kind  her  constant  guest. 

But  Fancy,  why  those  scenes  display  ? 

Shall  I  not  more  sincerely  prove 
That,  tho’  no  feather’d  bird,  I  may 
Taste  real  joys  with  her  I  love  ? 

.  Yes,  in  my  anus. 

From  rude  alarms 

Secure  shall  be  Alicia’s  charms.  aliciak. 


E’en  you  groves  and  well  known  fields, 
Where  long  I've  loved  to  rove ; 

Where  all  my  halcyon  days  were  spent, 

1  feel  e’en  you  I  love* 

Silence  and  shade  invest  you  all, 

With  me  you  seem  to  mourn, 

O !  may  you  see  me  soon  again, 

AimI  smile  at  my  return* 

But  I  may  (all — in  dungeons  pine, 

A  captive  and  alone, 
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Behold  I  O  looks  beyond  expression  sweet  I 
Turn  from  me  Susan,  turn  thy  beamy  eye— 

No — rather  make  my  ecstasy  complete, 

Benignly  smile  and  all  my  feat's  shall  fly. 

THE  STRANGER, 
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c 

The  mellow  radiance  of  the  falling  sun, 

Kisses  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  west ; 
Now  is  the  time  the  wish’d  for  hour  is  come, 
To  clasp  my  lovely  Susan  to  my  breast. 


O !  did  she  sit  on  that  drear  river’s  shore. 

Which  rolls  between  us  and  eternity. 

Ami  with  her  fair  hand  sweetly  wave  me  o’er, 
I’d  dare  the  grave  and  to  her  bosom  fly. 

True  to  the  hour,  behold  my  Susan  comes. 

As  mild,  as  fair  as  is  the  star  of  mom ; 

Her  form  each  grace  of  fair  perfection  sums. 
Life’s  in  her  smiles,  destmetion  in  her  scorn. 
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AND  have  1  ta’en  the  last  farewell. 

Of  all  on  eaith  most  dear  ? 

O  !  have  1  ta’en  the  parting  kiss, 

That  kept  me  ling’iing  here ! 

My  wife  I  my  children,  and  my  friends  I 
1  should  have  longer  stay’d— 

Took  one  more  kiss,  onu  more  embrace, 
Adieu  once  oft’ner  said. 
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♦ 

Perchance  retuni  war-worn  and  old,  - 
My  wife,  my  children  gone  1 

O  killing  thought!  kind  Heaven  forbid 
'I'hat  come  this  e^cr  may. 

Or  should  it  be,  let  me  not  live, 

Alas  I  to  see  tliat  day  1 

But  ah  !  methinks  I  see  the  hour, 

When  stepping  in  our  door. 

My  wife  leaps  joyful  to  my  arms, 

“  And  are  the  battles  o’er  ?*’ 

O  !  most  delightful,  sweet  amaze  I 
And  then  my  little  son. 

Will  take  me  for  some  strange  old  man, 

And  fram  his  father  run  ! 

Hark !  the  loud  trumpet  calls  me  hence  ! 

Dear  objects  of  my  heart. 

Farewell  I  my  soul  would  loish  to  war. 

But  sighs  that  we  must  part,  tue  strancef. 


ORICIHAL. 

THE  TE.iE. 

^VIT^  visage  grief-o’ercloudcd,  sad. 
Exposed  to  the  cold  piercing  wind, 

A  tender  Lmale,  meanly  clad, 

A  feeling  friend  essay’d  to  find. 

Once  well  she  knew  the  sweets  of  life. 

Its  tranquil  joys  she  call’d  her  own  ; 

But  sad  reverse  ! — no  more  a  w’ife— 

Her  husband  dead— her  comforts  flown. 

Bv  dire  misfortune  forced  from  home. 

She  wander’d  in  a  village  nigh ; 

And  as  she  taus  was  wont  to  roam. 

Her  bosom  swell’d  with  sorrow’s  sigh. 

But  ah  !  she  in  a  cottage  low. 

Found  one  who  heard  her  tale  of  grief, 

And  mingled  in  her  cup  of  woe 
A  balmy  fear— it  gave  relief.  i 


ALICIAK. 


